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synthesis. And these can be forthcoming only when it is
possible to find common methods of approach in quite
different subjects. This, in turn, is possible only if these
subjects are of a certain breadth, or, rather, if they have
the potentiality for providing relationships with other
fields. Even an apparently limited and specialized study
such as classical archaeology, though probably too narrow
to form the exclusive interest of a student, can provide
illustrations of scientific and historical method, and leads
imperceptibly to social, economic, and aesthetic judgments.
We must also look for some element of a quality that
we may call importance in the subject-matter of higher
education. The notion of importance is a complex one in
this context, and is perhaps not analysable. But it is real
enough. The view that knowledge is of value in itself is
absurd unless we recognize that kinds of knowledge are
not equal in value. A research which determined the
number of pebbles on a square foot of the path outside
my window would undoubtedly be adding to the sum of
knowledge. The low view which we should take of such
a piece of research arises partly from the absence of this
quality of importance. The idea derives mainly from a
concern with fundamental questions. Thus the study of
chemistry is more important than that of cosmetology,
since it deals with the ultimate structure of matter, from
an understanding of which a multiplicity of results follows,
including the development of new cosmetics. The idea of
permanence is also present when we say that a subject is
important. An aspect of knowledge that may become
rapidly and completely irrelevant to any of our needs
because of some technological change cannot be held to be
really serious unless it has other pressing claims. On these